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The Search for Better Schools 


DONALD D. DURRELL? 


poner SCHOOLS belong to all of us, and we are all concerned about the quality 
of their service. Every person is required early in childhood to serve a ten-year 
term in which he must report to a teacher every day that schools are open. No one 
can escape: every prospective president, senator, governor, engineer, professor, 
banker, industrialist, labor leader, motion picture star, housewife, nurse, teacher, 
accountant, admiral—every individual must report for schooling when schools are 
available. So universal is this attendance that schools are our largest national ac- 
tivity; toward no other single institution are more footsteps directed each day in 
the school year. No other enterprise takes a larger share of local taxation than do 
schools. 

In a day of free criticism of all institutions, it is not surprising that public edu- 
cation comes in for its share. Every child belongs to someone who cares intensely 
about him; this care may be based on either hope or fear—hope that the child will 
be eminently successful, or fear that he may become a nuisance to himself or society. 
The education of children is a delicate task, with every seeming failure a cause for 
concern for someone. If a single child mispronounces words, spells badly, or is 
weak in arithmetic, some people may take it as evidence that schools are not doing 
their job. The difficulties of a single child or the odd services of one teacher are 
sometimes magnified into high proportions as being indicative of a general weak- 
ness of all American schools. The critic seems to assume that schools, teachers, and 
children are all of a standard pattern and what is true for one is true for all. 

It should be said at once that our public schools are doing a remarkably fine serv- 
ice. If any national activity or accomplishment is a source of pride to us it must be 
remembered that the people who are behind it are products of our schools. Our 
attainments in world leadership, in industrial advancement, in business and eco- 
nomics, in medical research and service, in scientific progress, in the material wel- 
fare of our people, provide evidence of the soundness of our educational system. 
Sur ready response to charitable causes, locally and throughout the world, indicates 
that our education has not neglected personal values. Our willingness to tax out 
selves to provide economic aid for other nations, including those who have recently 
been at war with us, is unique in the history of the world. Surely schools which can 
produce this kind of vigorous and socially sensitive citizenry have some cause fot 
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pride in their product. It must be acknowledged, of course, that we still find in our 
society some remaining elements of crime, delinquency, special privilege, irrespon- 
sibility, unhappiness, injustice;—certainly we have not attained perfection. But the 
great majority of our citizens value honesty, generosity, courtesy, fair play, and 
other precepts which make a desirable society. 

But still we search for better schools and find countless. opportunities for im- 
provement. Not every child learns the “three R's” as well as he should. Spelling 
seems to be an everlasting source of disappointment. Even handwriting gives rise 
to community conflict: Shall we use print or script in our schools? Badly organized 
paragraphs, awkward sentences, and incorrect grammar often characterize the writ- 
ing of college students and business employees. The arithmetic of the check book or 
of the income tax seems too complex for many people. There appear to be great 
lapses in our knowledge of geography and history, even when several exposures to 
these subjects are given in schools. Few of our graduates can speak or read lan- 
guages which they have studied for several years. Colleges of engineering and sci- 
ence departments in universities are worried about the preparation in mathematics 
given by our secondary schools. Studies of the physical fitness of children and of 
men entering the armed forces indicate that there is much to be done in areas of 
health and physical education. We are criticized for the lack of establishing per- 
sonal, social, and spiritual values and for failure to inculcate working disciplines, 
resourcefulness, persistence, and thoroughness. Clearly there is a job to be done. 

American schools belong to the people, not to a central authority as in many 
nations. Although some of our states exercise considerable control over their 
schools, there is a large degree of autonomy left to the local community. Large 
numbers of people serve on school boards, in parent-teacher organizations, on com- 
mittees concerned with buildings, salary schedules, and curriculum. Almost every 
otganization in the community has a special committee on education—women’s 
organizations, service clubs, professional groups. In New England towns, the school 
budget is scrutinized by every town meeting member. Articles dealing with educa- 
tion appear constantly in magazines, in editorials of newspapers; books on education 
sometimes make the best seller lists. 

More officially concerned with schools are governmental agencies such as the 
United States Office of Education, the state departments of education, and privately 
and publicly supported teachers colleges, each with specialists who are charged 
with the improvement of some phase of the educational program. Professional 
organizations of teachers, supervisors, and administrators work toward the same 
end. Almost every subject in the curriculum has its national organization of 
teachers and specialists, with committees and sub-committees which produce maga- 
zines, monographs, yearbooks, research reports, surveys, and suggestions for teach- 
ing; and each has its national convention, its regional convention, its county meet- 
ing. Every town has committees of teachers working on different aspects of the 
curriculum or on problems of local concern. Still another group is publishers of 
textbooks, each publisher trying to produce books which will be more effective than 
those of his competitors. Allied to these are producers of educational films, school 
equipment, and teaching aids in great variety. This great concern reflects the high 
advantage of local autonomy, of the freedom of people to search for better ways of 
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educating their children. 

What is the place of a university school of education in this search? Schools of 
education have met with somewhat less than universal approbation among institu- 
tions of higher education. Indeed, there are some highly vocal people who doubt 
that such schools should be admitted to the company of scholarly units in a univer 
sity. Schools of education are sometimes accused of having low admission stand- 
ards, of encouraging ‘‘methods’’ at the expense of “matter,” of undermining schol- 
arship, of offering a prolixity of thin courses in which ‘‘pedagese’’ takes the place 
of English. It is often assumed that they are educational cults which are attempting 
to impose strange systems of philosophy and method upon the public schools. The 
very name “school of education” appears presumptuous; if that school specializes in 
education, in what do the other faculties engage if not also in education? It is pleas- 
ant to relate that at this university, the education faculty is remarkably free from 
local ambushes and can devote its time to other things than warding off attacks from 
within, Whether this stems from the excellence of the educational faculty, or from 
a generous charity of other faculties is difficult to determine; at any rate, we im 
education are grateful for it. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate some of the activities of a faculty of a school 
of education is to discuss the work of my associates and myself in the special field 
of teaching reading and language arts. Why should there be a number of professors 
concerned with the teaching of reading? It would seem that this is the easiest of 
tasks; if the child is reasonably intelligent, all that seems necessary is to follow the 
manuals of well-established basal reading systems. Yet there has been much pub- 
licity about inadequate teaching of reading; newspapers and magazines have been 
concerned about it, and a recent non-fiction ‘‘best-seller’’ heaped blistering criticism 
on professors of pedagogy who were presumed to have neglected phonics. Public 
schools employ teachers of remedial reading and reading consultants and supet- 
visors; colleges have established reading clinics and have provided remedial reading 
courses for their undergraduates. Why this great concern? Has the teaching of 
reading been undermined by some new blight? 

Thirty years ago we had an effective method of handling all problems of diffi- 
culty in learning; we simply eliminated the slow learners as quickly as possible. A 
child who could not read was held three years in the first grade; he received a two- 
year sentence to each succeeding grade. By the time he reached fourth grade, he 
was old enough to obtain a working certificate and leave schools forever. This 
system worked so well that we eliminated fifty per cent of the children by the end 
of the sixth grade; only thirty per cent survived to enter high school. These were 
the ‘“‘good old days’’ when standards were maintained and children sacrificed. 
There were few non-readers in our schools after the sixth grade; remedial reading 
and reading clinics seemed quite unnecessary. 

With the coming of the 1930's, we could no longer use this system. The depres 
sion drove children off the labor market; state laws were changed in regard to the 
employment of children. There was no place for the child to go, except school. 
One could no longer keep slow learners in the first three grades; there were too 
many of them and their presence in these grades was undesirable for themselves 
and for others. The general solution, which came about quietly with little public 
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notice, was that of ‘“‘social promotion.”’ This simply says, “If alive in September, 
promote.” In many of our school systems, we now have about ninety-eight per cent 
romotion, for better or worse. 

For the first time in the history of mankind, we were faced with the task of 
attempting to teach everyone to read. We began to look more closely at the large 
numbers of children who were formerly thought uneducable. Of these non-readers, 
one child in four was found to possess normal or superior intelligence, even by our 
crude measures of mental ability. This discovery posed a problem: if intelligence 
were normal, why didn’t the child learn to read? 

The identification of the non-reader who possessed normal intelligence produced 
an exciting psychological scramble from which we have not yet wholly emerged. 
Since reading difficulty was obviously a ‘‘mental function,” the first approaches 
were to explain it in terms of brain or mind. Neurologists contributed the idea of 
“congenital word blindness,”” presumably caused by lesions in Broaca’s convolutions 
in the brain. On noticing that some errors in reading were reversals of words—on 
was called no, and was was called saw—the idea of “‘strepho-symbolia,” or reversed 
memory images because of lack of single sided brain dominance was put forward. 
Those of us who were trained in Titchenerian psychology hunted for “‘faulty visual 
memory, ‘faulty auditory memory,’ or other weaknesses in mental faculties— 
although we were sometimes puzzled by pupils who, though weak in auditory 
memory for non-sense syllables, were able to give the batting averages of every 
player in both major baseball leagues. There was, of course, the usual hunt for 
emotional blocking, with the psychiatric social history leaving nothing uncovered 
from conception onward, including the sex life of the parents, whether the child 
was breast or bottle fed, sibling rivalry, and the presumed psychological cause of 
all strange behavior—“‘lack of security and affection.’ Some progressive educators 
contributed the most nimble evasion of all, simply ‘‘wait until the child is ready to 
read,” although by the time the child had reached the age of fifteen or twenty, 
waiting seemed a little futile. Most of these approaches were well-meant attempts 
to explain the problem; none of them provided a remedy which promised to help 
large numbers of children to learn to read. 

Our research program in reading started twenty-five years ago with the establish- 
ment of our educational clinic. Since that time, our staff has directed more than five 
hundred master’s and thirty doctor’s studies in the attempt to understand and help 
children with reading difficulties. There is little mystery in our approach; we look 
for difficulties in learning which can be corrected. We feel that before we hunt for 
outside factors, we must first be concerned with improving the educational service 
to the child. When adequate service is given, most reading difficulties are over- 
come, but we still have many unsolved problems. 

From the beginning, our clinic was a teaching laboratory, to which children came 
for daily individual instruction. This permitted us to observe weaknesses in learn- 
ing which are difficult to notice in class instruction or even in clinics which offer 
only examination service. It also forced attention to the specific teaching problem; 
we could not escape by sending general advice back to the classroom teacher; we 
had to carry out our own recommendations. 

The children who came to us were those of normal intelligence, ten to twelve 
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years of age, yet reading on a pre-primer level or not reading at all. Medical and 
sensory examinations found no cause of difficulty. They were mostly boys; ten boys 
to one girl is the usual proportion in reading clinics. Most of them had been 
drilled in phonics, could give the sounds of letters and letter combinations, but 
could not remember words they had been taught. They worked hard, were attentive 
and wanted to learn. They could understand and remember ideas read to them, but 
reading and spelling seemed impossible to master. 

The first important step came with the discovery that they did not notice separate 
sounds in spoken words, even though they had normal hearing, normal speech, 
clear enunciation, and a background of phonics. They could not tell the beginning 
sound in the spoken words magic, mountain, machine and motion or ticket, taste, 
tongue, touch. As a consequence, they could not apply their phonics; they could 
“sound out” words, but could not put the sounds together to make a recognizable 
word. Just why some children, particularly boys, have this deficiency we do not 
yet know. But we do know how to correct it, and we know that when it is corrected, 
learning rate in reading improves rapidly. When we were able to produce lessons 
in this type of ear-training for classroom use, we found that children who were 
given these lessons made more than twice the progress of children who followed 
the usual procedures. It is gratifying to state that this type of ear training now 
appears in every modern basal reading system. Our research on this one phase of 
reading includes six doctorate studies and more than sixty master’s theses, and we 
are not yet finished with it. We have, however, produced standard tests to identify 
the difficulty at school entrance and have published supplementary lessons for class- 
room use. 

Inability to identify separate sounds in spoken words is only one of several 
difficulties noticed among children in the clinic, but it provides a good illustration 
of our procedure. First is that of noticing a weakness common to children coming 
to the clinic; next, we try to find ways to correct it through individual tutoring, 
Then we develop measures through which it can be easily identified by the class 
room teacher, and this is followed by the development of lessons which can be 
applied in the classroom. Each step beyond the clinic practice requires controlled 
experimental research, since many ideas which seem to be bright in conception fail 
to be effective in actual practice. Any enthusiast for a panacea for reading will be 
chastened by research studies in which materials and methods are tried out in many 
classrooms which are carefully equated with others which use different methods. 
Our graduate students in elementary education profit by this discipline; most of 
our master’s degree candidates tackle these problems in group studies which give 
practice in creating new measures and teaching materials as well as in evaluating 
them experimentally. 

Since most reading difficulties appear at the beginning of schooling, it seems that 
the most effective way to care for reading problems is to prevent difficulties arising 
in the first grade. At present we are analyzing the data from a large-scale “first 
gtade reading success study,” in which we attempted to provide classroom help if 
the five common weaknesses in first grade reading. We tested the pre-reading 
backgrounds of 2,500 first grade children in four communities, to discover theif 
knowledge of letter forms and names, their ability to identify sounds in words, 
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their learning rate for words, and their mental ability as measured by a group test 
of intelligence. Those who were high in learning rate and background skills started 
pte-primers at once. Children low in learning rate and in background skills also 
started to learn words, but the main attention was to overcome weaknesses in audi- 
tory and visual perception of words. Visual perception is a second common difficulty 
among poor readers; many of them confuse letters and words which look alike. To 
the child weak in visual discrimination, English words appear as confusing as 
Arabic or shorthand symbols. Children who did not know their letters when they 
came to school were taught them in meaningful situations such as children’s initials, 
television station call letters, common road signs. When visual and auditory dis- 
crimination of word elements is learned, the child is ready for applied phonics. 
Phonics taught earlier than this is not effective. The next common need for the 
slow learner is word practice in which imagery and meaning is kept high. Current 
teaching materials emphasize practice in reading the name of the word, but research 
shows that this is less effective than practice in which the mental picture is tied to 
the word. The fifth common need is supplementary help in silent reading. By com- 
bining special instruction for these five commonly observed needs in beginning 
reading, it was our hope to eliminate a large proportion of reading failures. 

Although we did not succeed in preventing all failure in reading, the general 
results were very encouraging. In one community, of the 629 children who started 
first grade, there were only fourteen reading below primer level at the end of the 
year. Eighty per cent read above beginning second grade level, as contrasted to the 
usual fifty per cent by regular methods. In two other communities, the per cents 
of pupils reading above second grade level were 78 and 76. However, in the fourth 
community we did little better than average. The chief weakness in our service was 
that we were unable to provide practice materials in desirable amounts. These are 
now being developed in our clinic and will be tried out experimentally in class- 
rooms. We still hope that most reading failures can be eliminated early, and that 
eventually the child who cannot read will be as rare as the child who cannot speak. 

We have not made as much progress in intermediate grade reading as we have 
in beginning reading. The reading task is more complex; word analysis is more 
involved and is clostiy related to spelling; meaning vocabulary becomes more diffi- 
cult; both oral and written recall give trouble; and higher mental processes are 
difficult to teach. The child who has difficulty in reading and spelling words which 
are not strictly phonetic is of special interest to us. In reading, phonics will seldom 
help him to know whether a c or g is hard or soft, whether or not certain letters are 
silent, the values of vowel sounds, or where the accent falls. Spelling papers in 
which every word is spelled phonetically, but none correctly, are not uncommon. 
Some children learn to spell accurately without difficulty, while others of equal 
intelligence and far greater application make little progress. We have some promis- 
ing approaches, but the problem is still far from solved. 

Even when word difficulties are overcome, we still have children whose intake 
of ideas from reading leaves much to be desired. Almost every adult knows the 
feeling of discovering that while his eyes are at one place on the page, his mind 
has left off several paragraphs back. Children have the same problem; sometimes 
their minds leave off at the first sentence while their eyes go through the lesson. 
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Some can read fiction with the richest of imagery, seeing all of the characters clearly, 
hearing their voices, and having the feeling of actually being on the scene. Others 
appear to read with little imagery, following the plot, understanding the ideas, but 
having no mental pictures of the characters or the surroundings. Needless to say, 
these children with little imagery generally avoid the reading of fiction. How to 
overcome difficulties in imagery in silent reading, we do not yet know. 

We have made more progress in improving oral and written recall of materials 
read or heard. There are many levels of recall, the easiest being the identification 
of correct answers in the multiple-choice test. It is much harder to tell or to write 
a complete account without the aid of questions. Even when all of the ideas are 
present in the child’s mind, written accounts are often fragmentary and inaccurate. 
A simple illustration is that of the adult who has heard thousands of jokes, but 
cannot remember them when he wishes; however, he will remember them when 
they are started by someone else. His memory is good enough only to spoil other 
people’s stories, but not adequate to initiate them himself. On hearing a sermon 
or lecture, some adults will comment on its excellence but will be quite unable 
to summarize it. We find that the ability to recall can be readily improved through 
a sequence of lessons which progress from easy to more difficult recall. This is 
done through pupils working in pairs, each checking the other. The lessons to 
improve recall are now being adapted to classroom use. 

Our staff at Boston University is not alone in the study of ways to improve 
reading. Most major universities are conducting similar research studies, and we 
all exchange ideas and research findings through publications and conferences. 
We do not expect to produce world-shaking discoveries, but instead hope to add 
useful procedures and materials which will serve the child better in the classroom. 
One of the major products of research is the discovery of more problems; one 
never runs out of things to do. 

Let us return to the place of a university school of education in the search for 
better schools. Research is only one of its functions; its primary responsibility is 
that of preparation of teachers, administrators, and specialists in school services. 
Other faculties, especially that of the colleges of liberal arts, provide the general 
education of the teacher in humanities, social studies, and sciences. The school 
of education specializes in the task of increasing the effectiveness of learning. It 
is a clearing house for promising practices for school use. Its task is to evaluate the 
current status of school practice, to search for ideas and plans to improve that 
service, to evaluate these plans experimentally, and to impart them to teachers. 

Probably no single problem is of greater concern than that of providing for im 
dividual differences in the learning abilities of children. This task has been made 
more acute by the promotion practices in our schools, but the problem of teaching 
bright and dull children in the same classroom has always been with us. The older 
method of ‘‘elimination of the unfit’ did not meet the situation; there were always 
wide differences between the extreme ends of any class. Uniform curricula and 
textbooks in a single classroom were never satisfactory, but they were accepted by 
the profession as standard practice. Now they come in for challenge; the temptation 
to lower the average presentation is not acceptable; the bright child must be 
served. The presence of slower learners should not be permitted to diminish the 
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offering for superior pupils. 

These differences among pupils are often very great. In a typical fourth grade, 
for example, the slowest child may be two years below grade in most subjects, 
while the brightest child is four or five years above grade. Even though pupils 
start at the same level in a new subject, the learning rate of the brightest pupil is 
often twice that of the average pupil. Yet the practice of a single level of assign- 
ment and a single rate of progress is still often found at all levels of instruction. 
The result is usually low achievement of the bright student in relation to capacity, 
and frustration for the slow learner. 

Many different practices have been used to provide for individual differences. 
There were, for a time, proposals to divide children into separate classes on the 
basis of mental ability, and to provide separate curricula for them. This was chal- 
lenged as ‘‘undemocratic’”” by some people, and the possible evils of the practice 
were displayed in the educational journals. The chief difficulty in the acceptance 
of the plan, however, lay in the small size of the average school which seldom 
permitted the formation of separate classes for pupils of different ability. How- 
ever, we still have separate classes for the mentally and physically handicapped, 
although current thought recommends the integration of these pupils into regular 
classes for parts of the school program. The larger secondary schools often provide 
separate curricula for pupils of varying ability and vocational interest. Homogeneous 
grouping, however, is not the final answer to the problem. 

There have been a number of notable plans to permit children to progress at 
individual rates in the classroom. In 1894, R. W. Search described the Pueblo 
plan for individual progress of pupils. The contribution of Massachusetts was the 
Dalton plan in which children progressed through monthly assignments at their 
own rates. Carleton Washburne, at Winnetka, Illinois, made a similar contribution 
to individualized education, but balanced it with group work for a part of the 
day. None of these plans, however, has been widely adopted. 

Many proposals and practices are found which attempt to serve children better 
in the classroom. It is now common practice in elementary schools to have groups 
of pupils progress at different rates in the same subject. The method of “unit 
assignments,’’ in which groups of pupils make intensive studies of different as- 
pects of a common theme, seems to be useful for some teachers and some subjects. 
Pupil specialties, in which children study topics of particular interest or importance 
to them, help to enrich the program and to challenge individual pupils. Study 
teams of pupils, working in pairs or in groups of three to five, seem to have 
promise when the lessons are adjusted to the self-direction of pupils. Study teams 
are especially helpful in remedial work, since they permit children with similar 
difficulties to have intensive help suited to their needs. Smaller sizes of classes has 
been the universally recommended method of providing for individual differences; 
but this has severe economic limits. It is difficult to reconcile constantly diminish- 
ing class size with constantly increasing teacher salaries. It should be noted that 
some of the recurrent proposals for mass education through television, motion pic- 
tures, or “master teachers’ and clerks handling classes of eighty or more, seem to 
forget entirely the problem of individual differences among children. 

It is likely that we will find many ways, rather than a “one best way” to solve 
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the problem of individual differences. Many of the appreciation objectives, and 
many of the “imparting of knowledge” objectives, can probably be attained in 
very large class instruction through demonstrations, motion pictures, oral presen- 
tation, exhibits, displays, and other mass techniques. When we come to skills 
objectives, however, the nature of learning requires adjustment to levels, learning 
rates, and special weaknesses in learning. In the objectives which require pupils 
to use knowledge, rather than merely to remember it, small classes are probably 
essential. It is difficult to see how the abilities of written composition, of oral ex- 
pression of ideas, of applying knowledge to specific tasks, can be well done in 
mass instruction. Here, the Socratic method appears to be the most effective—di- 
recting individual thinking through astute questioning and guidance. Research 
should enable us eventually to discover ways of teaching which are effective in 
groups of various sizes. 

Another perennial concern to education is making knowledge permanent and 
effective in later use. Everyone is aware of the rapid rate of forgetting. Only the 
barest traces of algebra remain in the minds of many adults; the learning of lan- 
guages often disappears in disuse; many of the facts of history seem to be quickly 
erased from memory. Research indicates that useful relationships must be estab- 
lished, there must be training in observation, in use of knowledge in thinking and 
action, if knowledge is to be retained. About the only facts remembered by many 
who studied ancient history in high school relate to Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
columns which they were required to observe in the architecture of their neighbor- 
hoods. The later value of a subject seems to depend upon the number and quality 
of significant applications made at the time of learning. Master teachers of Latin 
make it a door which opens a great variety of opportunities for later learning in 
botany, biology, architecture, government, music, art; poor teachers lose the stu- 
dent in the Gallic wars. Just how to bring learning to life, to lend it interest and 
significance, and to establish initiative for later individual learning is one aspect 
of the search for better education. 

It might seem at this point that the content of the curriculum in the public 
schools is entirely settled, and that our main concern was with ways of teaching 
standard subjects better. While there is actually a high degree of uniformity in 
the curricula of the elementary and secondary schools, we must constantly search 
for possibilities of improvement. 

The total fund of knowledge constantly increases, and the educational require- 
ments to meet the complexities of modern life press heavily on the schools. The 
increasing fund of knowledge is aptly illustrated by the 2,000 semester hours of 
undergraduate courses offered by our College of Liberal Arts, when a student takes 
only 120 hours for a bachelor’s degree. When one adds to this total the offerings 
in our ten other undergraduate colleges, it is apparent that this University recog- 
nizes the need of society for a manifold variety of educations. Of this large fund 
of knowledge, what shall be placed in the elementary and secondary schools? Each 
collegiate department values its offering and each would like elements of its 
knowledge to be well taught in pre-collegiate years. We are pressed to include 
more courses in history, more instruction in modern languages and the classics, 
more mathematics, more biological and physical sciences, more work in music and 
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art, more and better work in composition and literature. In addition, there are 
always pressures for schools to include subjects more directly related to the prob- 
lems of modern life. Typical of these are “air age education,” “atomic age edu- 
cation,” driver education, safety education, education in the dangers of alcohol and 
narcotics, family education, education for leisure, and many types of vocational 
and practical education. Obviously schools must make some choice in the content 
of curriculum, and must study the level or grade at which the subject may be most 
effectively learnec. 

Just what should be included in the elementary and secondary schools is a diffi- 
cult decision to make. There is little conflict about the place of the “three R’s.” 
Beyond the basic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic, however, opinions differ 
in regard to the subjects to be taught and the specific content of those subjects. 
There are no easy answers to the problem. Certainly, standardization of a single 
curriculum for all schools is not acceptable. The nation and the world need people 
of varied educations, varied talents, varied interests. Possibly we need more than 
anything else, a spirit of enterprise in searching for better curriculum content. Two 
things commend themselves in this situation: the continuance of older subjects, 
making them more responsive to current applications and to the individual interests 
and talents of pupils; and the development of new subjects, or units of instruc- 
tion within subjects, which seem to add strength and values to society. We must 
select those knowledges which seem valuable to a common culture, but we must 
also encourage adventures in new curricula and subjects which may serve certain 
groups of pupils better. This is not an area which responds readily to research 
techniques; it involves value judgments for which we have no adequate present 
research methods. 

Modern education is characterized by an increasing concern for the personal 
qualities of the student. Some extremists on this point have coined the platitudes, 
“We teach children, not subjects,” and ‘“We teach the whole child.”” When the 
progressive education movement was at its height, these platitudes were trans- 
lated into activity programs in which the separate school subjects were submerged. 
Effective schools will probably continue to teach separate subjects, with the de- 
velopment of personal and social values as a part of that teaching. The self-directing 
and socially valuable individual must have a variety of interests, must have high 
standards of workmanship and good working disciplines, and must recognize his 
personal responsibility in a cooperative society. His abilities in the social use of 
language must be such that he can readily learn from others, and can impart his 
knowledge to others. His ability to think, to see relationships, to solve problems, 
to organize ideas and plans, and to make critical evaluations must be developed. 
In these areas of personal and social development our ideas for improvement out- 
fun our research instruments for evaluation, but significant strides are being taken. 

Despite the large numbers of people engaged in the search for better schools, 
improvement seems painfully slow in relation to the size and importance of the 
venture. There are many reasons for this slow progress. The first is in the obvious 
complexity of the problem, the wide range of types of education needed to serve 
different individuals for different purposes, the conflicting value systems and the 
tendency to provide uniformity, where uniformity defeats its purpose; the multi- 
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plicity of educational objectives, from the retention of facts to personality de 
velopment. A second reason for slow progress is the pitifully small amount and 
the fragmentary nature of objective research in education, and the lack of ade. 
quate measures for many educational aims. At present, the main source of te 
search evidence in education is found in theses of graduate students; this means 
that the research is conducted by a novice who has access to the marginal time of 
a professor whose interest is divided among many duties. Few states, and even 
fewer counties, cities, and towns have any staff members whose whole time is de- 
voted to experimental research. As a consequence, we often have changes in school 
programs, in textbooks, in curricula, but we seldom have the time or the personnel 
to discover whether or not the changes have improved the achievement of the 
pupils. A third reason for slow progress is the relative impermanence of the teach- 
ing staff in most public schools. The professional life of the average teacher is 
approximately three years. Of the 150 young women who will graduate from our 
elementary education program this spring, fewer than fifteen are likely to be 
teaching three years from now. With the rapid changes in the teaching staff, a 
school system is fortunate to maintain a high quality of service; great energy and 
ingenuity in leadership is required to advance. 

Let us examine further the possibilities in one of these limiting factors, that of 
the fragmentary nature and limited amount of educational research. Despite the 
huge expenditures for educational service in the nation, the total amount spent on 
experimental educational research since the founding of this country is probably 
less than the annual research budget of some of our larger industrial corporations. 
The major difficulty is in large-scale research planning. We must have more plan- 
ning time, with the cooperation of many people centering their attention on sig- 
nificant problems of learning. A major step forward will be made when research 
planning combines the efforts of faculty from all university departments with those 
of publishers of textbooks and of teachers, supervisors, and administrators from 
public schools. To do this adequately will require full-time deliberation and ac 
tivity of a large and competent staff; committees working on marginal time will 
not suffice. The evaluation of outcomes will require the development of new 
measures and research methods which seek beyond averages and general tendencies; 
we need to know which teachers, which pupils, and which educational objectives 
will be best served by the methods used. 

The constant change of teaching personnel creates a problem encountered by 
few professions. While we are blessed by large numbers of competent teachers 
who have long careers in educational service, the transient teacher is in even greater 
numbers, especially in a time of teacher shortage. The current main source of 
teacher supply is local married women whose family situation permits them to 
teach. Except in metropolitan areas and in the towns with high teacher salaries, 
by far the majority of teachers are these ‘‘captive married women’’—captive in the 
sense that they cannot move to other towns. While many of them are excellent 
teachers, some have academic and professional preparation inadequate to meet 
state certification requirements. Since these teachers cannot leave their families to 
go to colleges or universities for further study, we must find ways to serve them 
in their own communities. Although our extension program at Boston University 
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is one of the largest in the nation, enrolling more than 2,500 teachers annually, 
it cannot meet the tremendous need. We may find it desirable to set up summer 
programs in rural areas to enable teachers to acquire needed academic backgrounds. 
Since improvement in professional competence must be closely related to classroom 
practice, much of the professional training of teachers must be given by local super- 
visors and administrators. We must develop larger and more effective programs 
for preparation for this kind of local leadership. Such programs should include 
both planning and practice in demonstration teaching, in analysis and correction 
of learning difficulties, in provision for individual differences, in enriching the 
classroom offering. 

Incidentally, let me say that state certification laws do not automatically insure 
good teachers. They may bar the incompetent, but they may also exclude people 
who are excellent teachers. Certainly we should find methods of evaluating teaching 
ability other than those of degrees and credits in courses, either academic or 
professional. 

The search for better schools is a highly promising field for pioneering, enter- 
prise, and imagination in which everyone may share: indeed, everyone must share 
in it. Improvement always starts with an idea in an individual mind; excellent 
teaching practices first appear in the imagination of a teacher. We need all of 
the ideas of laymen and teachers who believe that they can suggest a way to enrich 
the education of children. Even the opinions of children of all ages serve as 
guides to better instruction; if they find any part of school work dull or of little 
value it suggests possibilities of improvement. The best textbooks are still to be 
written; tests for the early discovery of special talents are still to be built; measures 
of most of the important aims of education are in the future. 

Perhaps this lecture has overemphasized the problems instead of the attainments 
of our schools. The intent was to display the promise of future attainments, the 
possibilities for enterprise, as well as the current successes in the search for better 
schools. In all areas of human endeavor our state of knowledge is far from perfect; 
yet this state of imperfection does not obscure our attainments and progress. The 
laws which regulate the education of the human mind are not yet fully revealed 
to us, nor will they be for many generations. This state of imperfection in knowl- 
edge provides the main incentive for mankind. The search for the laws of matter 
and man and for ways of using and conforming to those laws is the basic activity 
of all professions. Certainly in the field of discovering and developing our greatest 
national resources—the abilities of our children, the search for better schools 
deserves the best efforts of the nation. 





Learn to be pleased with everything; with wealth, so far as it makes us of 
benefit to others; with poverty, for not having much to care for; and with ob- 


scurity, for being unenvied. 
PLUTARCH 




















Intercultural Experiences in Education 


JESSE D. MOSES# 


HE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS have been raised by the members of the Pasadena 
TV Atenoe Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta as guides for an address. (1) What is 
the role of the classroom teacher with respect to the home? (How far should he 
go?) (2) What are some of the special problems in counseling children or parents 
of minority groups? (3) Does the teacher have a right to expect members of 
minority groups to conform to the standards of the majority group? (4) To what 
extent can we share cultural, racial, and social contributions? (5) What is the 
effect of mixtures of cultures on our children today? 


EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 


One can best answer these questions under three general headings: “Education 
and Economics,” ‘‘Educational Enlightenment,” and ‘‘Cultural Considerations.” 

There are five types of schools offering educational opportunity for the Negro: 
state, denominational (or church), private, professional, and technical. In different 
parts of the country, the opportunity in one of these may be greater than in another, 
while in other areas the opportunity may be less. It must be kept in mind, also, that 
these institutions include all levels of education. The roles of these schools in 
making possible an education for the Negro are numerous. Attention must be 
called to the combinations of educational training followed by some Negroes.’ In 
this, one sees two significant features: the Negro’s ability to adjust to social and 
educational situations readily and his eagerness to take advantage of an education. 
As a case in point, it is often one finds a Negro in a position of responsibility with 
a Bachelor of Arts degree from a small denominational school in the South and 
a graduate degree from a famous university. Still others have done undergraduate 
work in a state school in the South and graduate work in a large state university 
in the North. There also are those who have done all of their work in large of 
nationally-known schools. 

An education is an expensive item representing a large investment. There afe 
no special rates for Negroes. Therefore, the Negro has had to educate himself like 
any one else by his own financial resources, special scholarships, and working to 
put himself through school. This has been more difficult in many instances than 
it appears on the surface, as one considers several facts which are related to the 





This speech was presented to the Pasadena Alumne Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta in 1956. 


© JESSE D. MOSES is a grade-level counselor at John Muir High School, Pasadena, 
California, and an Episcopal clergyman in the diocese of Los Angeles. 
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following remarks. They will be treated jointly. 

If one is going to college, what happens in the counseling program? More spe- 
cifically, ‘How does one counsel a non-Caucasian student with all test results and 
grades satisfactory, in the light of the present intercultural milieu?” The answer 
appears obvious! Counsel him as you would any other student; there should be no 
difference. However, the following points should be given every consideration: 
family background, economic status, living conditions while pursuing further study, 
opportunity for apprenticeship or internship, placement or setting up his own 
office, his possible clientele, and whether the service he can render is one that can 
be given to all people or will he be limited to his own ethnic group. 

Three general, community practices must be noted here: (1) certain communities 
have a bias toward one non-Caucasian group or another; (2) with rare exceptions, 
certain jobs are stereotyped for certain groups; (3) and there must be provision 
for adequate housing in relation to the distance to be traveled to reach the place 
of employment. 

“How does one counsel a non-Caucasian student with all test results and grades 
satisfactory, in the light of the present intercultural milieu?’ The answer is best 
found in a program of intercultural education for the administrator, teacher, coun- 
selor, and guidance worker. 


EDUCATIONAL ENLIGHTENMENT 


To illustrate the kinds of training followed and the need for high educational 
qualifications, reference is made to three Negroes in positions of leadership in the 
Los Angeles city school system. The principal of a large elementary school did her 
undergraduate work in a small, denominational school in Texas and now has her 
Master of Arts degree from the University of Southern California. The girls’ vice- 
principal of a junior high school had all of her training in southern California, 
having graduated from Douglass Junior College and San Diego State College, and 
having received her Master of Arts degree from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The principal of a senior high school graduated from the University of 
California (Berkeley) and received a Master of Arts degree from the University 
of Southern California. Without a doubt, these people are an inspiration to the 
Negro students in their respective schools as well as presenting the Negro in a 
very positive role to the Caucasian students. 

Educational enlightenment may be considered as it manifests itself on three 
levels: individual growth, academic growth, and community growth. Individual 
growth may be thought of as that process in which the person seeks to better his 
own well-being. This is better understood as one thinks in terms of training in 
some kind of terminal course which equips the individual for immediate employ- 
ment following high-school or junior-college graduation. Academic growth pro- 
ceeds a step further and is predicated on college graduation. This represents for the 
Negro a preparation for the professions or employment in other than stereotypes 
of employment. Community growth is indicative of a social consciousness bringing 
about a desire for service to one’s fellow man as well as professional achievement. 
This is predicated on further training and specialization. 

These kinds of growth are not necessarily limited to a given level of educational 
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enlightenment but may transcend any one—or all of them. They are detailed here 
for the purpose of casting light on the use the Negro has made of his educational 
opportunity. 

By way of contrast with the above, the following is submitted for consideration, 
Pasadena is considered as a part of metropolitan Los Angeles. The following ma- 
terial, a part of a three-article series in one of the local newspapers, gives a vivid 
but disheartening picture of employment in the Los Angeles area. Attention is 
called to the fact that the largest number of people are in the “‘service’’ occupations, 
The Negro population of Los Angeles County is 218,954, while in Pasadena it is 
10,000. 

The 1950 census disclosed a labor force of 103,000 Negroes in the Los Angeles area. About 13,000 
were unemployed. 

This working force was divided 60% male, 40% female. Largest employment category was the 
so-called “service” occupations. One-fourth of employed Negroes held such jobs as charwoman, restau- 
rant cook, elevator operator, fireman, policeman, hospital attendant, janitor, porter, waiter, watchman, 

About 21% were in the “operatives and kindred fields’’—bus drivers, deliverymen, laundry work 
ers, parking lot attendants, railroad brakemen and switchmen, cab and truck drivers. 

There were almost 12,000 laborers, but the classification of craftsmen, foremen and kindred jobs 
was rapidly advancing with 7,000 employed. 

Clerical and sales work occupied another 8,500. Negro women held more than 14,000 private 
household jobs. 

More than 2,500 Negroes were in managerial and proprietary positions—a field which undoubtedly 
has expanded sharply since the census with the growth of the business community in the last five 
years. 

There were more than 3,000 in the professions—medicine, law, schoolteaching, nursing, the enter- 
tainment field and such.’ 


The foregoing statistical picture was presented for the sole purpose of setting 
up three basic assumptions. (1) Non*Caucasian students, when possible, should be 
encouraged to move into other areas of employment, rather than follow a cultural 
stereotype. (2) The counselor and guidance worker can do much to open the way 
for non-Caucasian students in new areas by having an understanding of inter 
cultural problems and of peoples of non-Caucasian groups. (3) There needs to 
be a course in teacher-training in this area, to prepare future educators not only to 
work with their students but to work with students who will be future employers. 


CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In the process of acquiring an education, certain cultural factors must be taken 
into consideration. Reference has been made to them earlier. More specifically, these 
factors are: type of employment while in school, employment after graduation, 
geographical or population restrictions, living conditions while in school and after- 
wards, opportunity for specialized training or postgraduate work (internships), 
membership in professional organizations and acceptance by all groups as a trained 
person or restriction to his own ethnic group. 

For many years, the Negro preparing for medicine or dentistry was limited to 
one of two schools—Howard University or Meharry Medical College, With some 
cultural growth, it is now possible for Negroes to attend many medical and dental 


* Mirror-News, May 1, 1956, p. 10. 
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colleges throughout the nation. 

This cultural restriction has not defeated nor thwarted the Negro in his desire 
for an education or a brighter future. Rather, it has served as a vehicle to carry him 
on to other business and professional areas. Examples of this may be observed in 
the existence of splendid Negro insurance companies, newspapers and magazines, 
mortuaries, real estate companies, and banks in some parts of the country. 

However, the Negro has to stop and ask, “Where do I seek employment?” 
Some of the areas surrounding Los Angeles do employ Negro personnel in educa- 
tion while others do not. Where does a Negro clergyman serve? Must he be limited 
to a Negro congregation and the Negro community? Some steps have been made 
in varying degrees in these areas. 

To assure a wider acceptance and fuller understanding of the Negro, his ability, 
his potential, and his leadership, it is imperative that consideration be given to 
certain socio-psychological relationships. This need not be a task or burden but an 
enjoyable, pleasurable learning experience as one acquires other information and 
facts. Therefore, attention is called to some specific areas in which more light must 
be cast so as to prepare and aid one in his intercultural experiences in education. 

The first thing is to know the Negroes’ cultural background. It is too easy to 
generalize and cast all Negroes in the same cultural pattern. This is a fallacy. There 
are varying cultural practices among the Negroes as among those in any other 


, gtoup. We are aware of the differences between the northern European and 


southern European; we note the tradition and conservatism of the New Englander; 
but we fail to realize that, in his growth and development, the Negro reflects the 
culture of the community of which he has been a part. It is essential that considera- 
tion be given this point and that we not assume “‘all Negroes are alike.” 

A second factor with which to reckon is a sociological one. How does the indi- 
vidual Negro conceive of himself? How is he thought of in the eyes of other 
Negroes? What do they think about him? What does the teacher or his employer 
think about him? Does he have a personality? One must give much time and 
thought to the role of the Negro! One owes him the respect of judging him on 
his own merits and not as “just a Negro.” 

Third, who is he? He is a man of two worlds. This is a great compliment. It is 
evidence of the manner in which he is able to take his role and place in society. He 
goes to the Negro barber shop and the Negro church, he goes to the movies or 
watches television, he reads a book about people, and he reads the newspaper 
about Negroes. We speak of old world cultures but fail to give full credence to 
a Negro culture or to the role of the Negro in a total cultural community. 

Attention must be given to a fourth factor, namely, stereotypes and generaliza- 
tions. To achieve an appreciation of the Negro and realize his potential, one should 
avoid the pitfalls of casting all Negroes in stereotype roles or making sweeping 
generalizations. The potential spoken of may best be illustrated by reference to 
Negroes who are leaders or give service in some communities: judges, teachers, 
ptincipals, social workers, policemen, firemen, doctors, dentists, lawyers, or govern- 
ment workers. Some medical men have met the qualifications of staffs of hospitals, 
while some attorneys are working in the offices of district attorneys or other 
departments of government. Earlier in the lives of these people, someone realized 
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their potential and did not cast them in stereotype roles or make generalizations. 

Finally, cultural consideration must have a broad base of communication, This 
may be understood by the manner in which a person speaks to or refers to a Negro. 
The use of slang expressions or inferior characterizations does not prove anything 
or confirm the statement of the speaker. It is most helpful if one would refer toa 
person by name only, rather than, “John Thomas, a Negro teacher.” Voice tone 
and speech reflect much. Can one speak to a Negro in the same natural voice he 
does to anyone else? Or is there impatience, preoccupation, or sarcasm in the voice? 
The manner in which one speaks to or about a person can do much to reflect one’s 
feelings. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The five questions proposed at the beginning of this address show much thought 
and understanding of an important problem. They are worthy of many discussion 
periods. The speaker has scught in a very general and broad manner to touch on 
them and show their interrelatedness and depth in the total area of intercultural 
relations. 

The following specific suggestions are presented for further study or action. 
These are the results of many years of study and research by persons highly trained 
in the areas of education, sociology, and psychology. By pulling together some of 
their suggestions and techniques, two definite plans for further study are submitted. 
The first is in its second year of activity at Cleveland Elementary School, Pasadena, 
California, while the second is a more comprehensive program. 


GROVER CLEVELAND SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
PARENT EDUCATION SERIES, 1955-56 


Theme: Helping Our Children Help Themselves 

In organizing a series of four parent education meetings, the Cleveland Parent-Teacher 
Association established the following as the major purposes of its parent education pro- 
gram for the year: (1) to help each child develop as an individual; (2) to help each 
child make his contribution to society; (3) to help each child realize the importance of 
being an American; (4) to help each child understand the contributions of both minority 
and majority groups to our community culture; (5) to help children realize that the 
building of American society is similar to the forming of a mighty river by a system of 
contributory streams; and (6) to help each child develop a sound understanding of 
himself so that he may achieve greater maturity. 


In order to accomplish the above purposes, the series has been organized in the fol 
lowing manner: 


Teacher in charge—Jesse D. Moses 


First meeting: Thursday, Jan. 5, 1956 
Topic: Helping Children Understand Self-Discipline 
Dramatization—‘‘Scattered Showers” 
Leo F. Buscaglia, discussion leader 
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Second meeting: Thursday, Jan. 19, 1956 
Topic: Helping Children Understand Cultural Patterns 
Jesse D. Moses, discussion leader 


Third meeting: Thursday, Feb. 2, 1956 
Topic: Helping Children Understand the American Heritage 
Stephen A. Reyes, discussion leader 


Fourth meeting: Thursday, Feb. 16, 1956 
Topic: Helping Our Children toward Maturity 
Jesse D. Moses, discussion leader 


*% * % 


GROVER CLEVELAND SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
PARENT EDUCATION SERIES, 1956-57 


Theme: Helping Our Children Understand America’s Cultural Resources 
Speaker for all meetings—Jesse D. Moses 


First meeting: Thursday, Jan. 17, 1957 
Topic: How Can We Prepare Our Children for Life through Education ? 


Second meeting: Thursday, Jan. 31, 1957 
Topic: How Can We Create Good Attitudes in the Home? 


Third meeting: Thursday, Feb. 14, 1957 
Topic: What Employment Opportunities Await Our Children ? 


Fourth meeting: Thursday, Feb. 28, 1957 


Topic: Help Children Prepare for an Expanding Culture 
An outline for a course of study in intercultural or intergroup education is submitted 
here for study. A detailed presentation of this outline is available and may be seen 
elsewhere. In the interest of space, this outline in its expanded form is not submitted 
here,? 


I. Introduction 
A. The importance of intercultural education for the counselor and guidance 
worker 

B. Definition of terms in intercultural relations 

II. Basic Courses for Intercultural Relations and Findings 
A. Anthropology 
B. Educational and/or general psychology 

II. An Educational Philosophy for Intercultural Relations 
A. Reflective thinking—Dewey 
B. Interaction—Hopkins 

IV. A Survey of Techniques for Use in Intercultural Relations 
A. Techniques suggested by William E. Vickery and Stewart Cole 


* Jesse D. Moses, ‘The Intercultural Knowledge and Attitudes of Episcopal Seminary Students 
and the Implications for Episcopal Seminary Education,” (Unpublished Doctor's dissertation, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1955), IX. 
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B. Techniques suggested by Gordon Allport 
V. Practices and Programs That May Be Employed in Intercultural Relations by the 

Counselor and Guidance worker 

A. The counselor and guidance worker as leader in a community program of 
intercultural relations 

B. School-sponsored programs of intercultural relations 

VI. Conclusions and Implications 

A. Counselor and guidance worker must be inculcated with academically-sound 
information and facts concerning races, religions, and cultures through courses 
in anthropology, psychology, education, and sociology. 

B. Field experience and workshops in the area of intercultural relations and group 
dynamics are essential prerequisites for today’s counselor and guidance worker 
as he comes to grips with these problems. 
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The bookkeeping system used at the national office does not provide for the 
payment of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a 
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An Experiment in College Composition 


HULDA H. CHISHOLM* 


NOTHER September with its big classes in college composition was before me. 
A I had corrected the best I could the million words my students had written 
the previous semester. My eyes had been tired and my soul, at times, weary. Many 
themes had been written simply to pass the required course, and little had hap- 
pened to the writer’s mind or his style. As I faced the groups that would write 
the next million words, I resolved to do some things differently. But how could 
I make this final experience in an English class a challenging one—at least for 
the semester that the students would be under my tutelage? 

Idly musing that evening, I let the pages of the text slip through my fingers, 
backwards and forwards, forwards and backwards. I came across the usual subject 
matter: the term paper, paragraph development, sentence development, vocabulary 
development, and the chapter on the English language. Then an irritating thought 
struck me. Why do our students have so little knowledge about their own language 
and such slight respect for what they know? Is it perhaps true that students are 
so much in need of respect by members of their own generation that they do not 
appreciate the knowledge of the generation their teachers represent? Now my 
thoughts began to race. Gradually, my plan took form. First, I made a list of all 
the college library books that had a chapter on some phase of language, such as 
thinking, logic, semantics, linguistics, style, idiom, and word origins. These books 
were placed on reserve, and a reading list was posted in the library. The next day, 
I asked each student to read any one chapter that appealed to him. 

My surmise that students really are curious had been correct. The class discus- 
sion was so animated that I knew that I had touched a significant method. To- 
gether, we agreed on topics about which all wanted to know more. Then, I formu- 
lated ten or twelve subjects that could be discussed in panel form by groups of 
five or six students. The topics were about as broad in scope as many which are 
discussed on radio or television programs. “But, really, what is a panel?” the 
students asked. “‘Of course, we hear them on the radio, but can’t analyze just 
what the speakers do.” 

My next step, therefore, was to develop a lecture that would define a panel. 1 
consulted with one of our speech teachers and developed a guide sheet which I 
had mimeographed for each class member. Each student was now ready to choose 
his own subject from the list I had prepared or use one of his own. Finally, the 
students chose their own leaders. Each chairman consulted with me about the 





® HULDA H. CHISHOLM is chairman of the Language Arts Division, Ventura Col- 
lege, California. 
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possible division of the subject matter for his group and was responsible for the 
final performance. 

Now, what subjects interested my students? One with much appeal was the 
one on ‘‘Word Origins.” The students found that every word has a history, but 
I shall give only one illustration. Why is an unmarried woman called spinster? 
She spins, or did so in the seventeenth century. When the suffix “‘ster’’ is applied 
to a man, it indicates inferiority. When it was added to gang (Old English gangan, 
to go), it first indicated a group of workmen, then prisoners chained together, 
now a person associated with others in performing rough, antisocial acts. The 
class period was not long enough to answer all the questions, but the dictionary 
had taken on new meaning. Other subjects discussed by the students were “Slang, 
Cant, and Jargon,” ‘Humor and Satire,” “Dialects,” “Language Families,” and 
“The History of Writing.” Yet other subjects left for another year were ‘“Theories 
of Language Beginnings,” “Grammar” (really fascinating), ‘Sound or Melody of 
Language,” and “Reason and Emotion in Language.’’ Of course, the students could 
not study these subjects exhaustively, but they knew more about them than other 
freshmen had ever known. 

Since this was an experimental approach to freshman English, I kept returning 
to the text and the course of study. That long, difficult term paper was still the 
final proof of the student’s ability to think, to create, and to write correctly. How 
could this experience be made more vital and the skills be taught more thoroughly? 
Then it occurred to me that some of the specific techniques could be incorporated 
in preparing the panel. 

The next day, another surprise came for the students. Of course, each had 
given oral reports before, especially of current events—which Mother had clipped 
from the daily paper. Now, the students were to do research! The next few lec- 
tures, therefore, dealt with research methods. Each student was required to prepare 
correct forms of bibliography cards and of note cards and an outline for his part 
of the panel. The chairman was an important link in making this experience suc- 
cessful. The members of his panel turned in their outlines to him; he, in turn, 
handed in the complete outline to me. Since our periods are fifty minutes long, 
each speaker was to develop his material so that it could be given in six or seven 
minutes. The remainder of the period was to be used for discussion—first by panel 
members only and then by the class. The chairman remained in charge until he 
asked me for comments. As soon as the plan was clarified, students began to work 
on their projects. The dates on which to present the panels were chosen; a complete 
schedule was posted. Thereafter, I consulted with the chairmen only. 

In the past, I had often wondered whether students actually heard what the 
teacher was trying to explain to them or whether some were daydreaming. I could 
remember some of the lectures during my own college days. Again, it was my 
turn to do some research. This time, I developed a lecture and a guide sheet on 
good listening habits. 

In addition to sharing the burden of thinking, planning, and organizing with 
the students, I also shared the evaluation. I created a set of standards by which each 
student evaluated himself and every other student in the class. This evaluation sheet 
was given the student before the first panel was presented so that he would know 
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just what standards would apply. At the beginning of each class period, I supplied 
a sheet per student which enumerated the chairman, first speaker, etc. This was 
matched with the evaluation sheet. 

All evaluations were handed in at the end of the period. With a paper cutter, 
I separated the evaluations and returned them to each participant at the beginning 
of the next class. Students were always very eager to find out what their fellow 
students thought of their performance. Actually, the average of the students’ 
evaluations was almost always the same as mine. 

Since one of the usual requirements in composition is learning to summarize, 
I required each student to write a summary of discussions of at least two panels. 
Because the talks were usually developed logically, it was easy to take sufficient notes 
to write a good summary. This necessity provided the incentive for forming good 
listening habits. This was also the logical place to teach students how to take good 
lecture notes. 

The final phase of our panel discussions was an assignment in writing a critical 
evaluation of this method of teaching and learning. Naturally, the standards for 
writing a critical paper were reviewed in the text. The criteria for the specific 
evaluation were determined. In general, the students were to evaluate the content, 
the method of teaching, and the effect upon themselves; also included was advice 
for the teacher. 

Now it was the teacher's turn to be surprised. Never before had I read a set 
of themes written with so much enthusiasm. The subject matter was alive for 
both students and teacher. Unfavorable criticisms were fair and helpful. The 
following student comments will show better than my own words whether the 
choice of subject matter was worth while. 

“The material was good, but hard.” 

“The subjects were very interesting.” 

“Though not exhaustive, the panel gave insight into the problem.” 

“The actual material was interesting and educational.” 

“A subject that seemed boring became interesting after reading several sources.” 

“I learned more from the panels than I could have learned by myself in six months.” 

“I learned something that is interesting and new.” 


“English seemed dry to me until we did the panels.” 
“Why shouldn’t panels in English IA be on English?” 


Yes, why shouldn’t they? Students were conscious that they had learned new 
techniques. Among many others, they volunteered the following comments. 


“Finding and organizing material was entirely new.” 

“The experience of organizing the panel was invaluable.” 

“Listening was helpful.” 

“I learned to take concise notes.” 

“Taking and processing notes is good exercise.” 

“Learning to work in the library is helpful, . . . priceless, . . . invaluable.” 

“Research in preparation for writing a term paper on another subject was invaluable.” 

“Giving the panel taught me to weigh facts and evaluate them.” 

“Learning the correct method for assembling materials will be invaluable for life.” 

“Making summaries causes one to assimilate another's ideas.” 

“The evaluations were very helpful; I'll do much better next time.” 

“The evaluation of my part in the panel taught me not to pull the same blunder the next time.” 
“Criticisms help the student improve.” 
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After reading the many comments by students, I concluded that by general 
education the student means “that which I personally get out of a course.” 


“The experience taught us to learn from the other person and to appreciate the other’s hard work.” 
“I learned to meet a deadline.” 

‘As a member of the group, I felt that I was responsible to the group.” 

“The student evaluations taught me the faults I want to overcome.” 

“The students’ criticisms help the student want to improve.” 

“Working together gives a warm feeling of friendship.” 

“There's satisfaction in knowing that you belong to a group.” 

“The criticisms I received made me feel that they were interested in me.” 

“There is more enthusiasm when students work together, so I want to do better when I work alone.” 
“Panels force the student to express himself and show his versatility, if he has any.” 

“Panels show others how the students think.”’ 

“Working with others gave me a sense of security.” 

“Before I gave my panel I could almost judge myself by the way I judged others.” 

“The evaluation of the class of my subject made me very happy.” 


How many times, I wonder, have I succeeded in making my students as happy 
as they made each other? Then, too, they admitted that they had learned something. 

It is only fair to say that both the students and I felt that we could make some 
improvements. Some material was too technical to be assimilated easily. The time 
element should be adhered to more specifically. A few students become so inter- 
ested that they regret not being able to study the subject exhaustively; and, if they 
do, they need more than their share of time to present the materials. Subjects can 
become too broad to present the material in the allotted time. A weak student 
‘weakens the whole group. The absent student causes disunity in the theme. Ar 
able chairman will, of course, be prepared for such an emergency. A few students 
are not serious about their parts; again, only the able chairman can save the theme 
for the whole group. Since the ablest student is not always chosen chairman, the 
election of the chairman should perhaps be changed to appointment by the teacher, 

In spite of these drawbacks, I am convinced that panel discussions on ‘the 
English language were successful. They provided good experience in thinking, 
research, co-operation, and objective evaluation. The subject matter was so stimu- 
lating to some students that they chose a topic on language for their term papers. 
Above all, a greater vividness and enthusiasm appeared in the students’ writings 
than ever before. The students were not bored and—behold—the teacher forgot 
the million words to be corrected. 

Whenever the teaching of freshman English becomes repetitious and monoton- 
ous, it is time to do something new for your students and for yourself. 
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Elementary School Teachers at Work 
(Part 3) 


RUTH LOFGREN* 


HEN WE DEAL with large numbers of young people in the complex process of 
IW education, it is very easy to lose sight of the fact that each human being 
(child or adult) is a unique individual and very easy to begin to think in terms 
of general types. It is often useful to group people in different ways, according 
to age, sex, intelligence quotient (IQ), and so on. But this obviously does not make 
all the members of any group identical or even similar. Teaching can be effective 
only when the individual members of a class become involved in the learning proc- 
ess, and “‘good’’ teachers sense this as they teach children rather than classes. It 
should logically follow that, the better a teacher knows his students, the more 
effectively he will be able to guide the development of each individual. 

This is the third in a series of reports on an action-research program carried 
on in one elementary school in which the teaching staff and administration 
accepted the challenge of the wide diversity of interests and abilities among their 
pupils. The gifted children were identified so that they might be given more 
productive educational opportunities. The development of the program, including 
details on how a pilot group of students was selected, has been described in the 
two previous reports. 

In the spring of 1956, after a year of testing, observation, and study, the faculty 
met to plan the curriculum changes for the coming year. These were to include a 
special program for the gifted children. The staff had developed the following list 
of criteria that had been used in selecting the children to be recommended for this 
program: (1) a marked degree of inquiring curiosity and the kind, scope, or fre- 
quency of his questions; (2) reading interests at a high level—and varied; (3) 
tichness and originality in self-expression; (4) a rich and varied vocabulary; (5) 
ability to make frequent and effective use of the encyclopedia, dictionary, and 
other reference books; (6) interest in science, the nature of man, and the universe; 
(7) initiative and resourcefulness; (8) ability to generalize and see logical as- 
sociations; (9) tendency to do research, to collect, to tabulate, to classify, and to 
keep records; and (10) ability to complete assignments quickly and (as a result) 
become bored. 

Fach teacher had recommended those pupils from his class who had shown 





® RUTH LOFGREN is a faculty member of Brooklyn College and the Child Education 
Foundation and research associate, Foundation for Integrated Education. Part 1 of 
this report appeared in the Fall, 1956, issue; Part 2, in the Winter, 1956, issue. 
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many of the above characteristics, irrespective of their scores on previous intelli- 
gence and achievement tests. After a careful study of all information available for 
each of the children on the lists, the staff decided that the purposes of the special 
program would be better served by including children whose IQ’s were above 120 
in the “special” group, although an IQ of 130 and above is generally considered to 
be the criterion of the intellectually gifted. 

The superior children were grouped at each grade level in one class. This had 
several advantages: the students would have a climate in which it was not unusual 
to “get the point” quickly, special materials for an enriched program could be 
localized for one group at each grade level, and teachers who had made a study 
of gifted children could deal more effectively with their needs. From a compre- 
hensive analytical profile of each child, the following data were made available in 
a summary class list for each teacher: itemized test scores, health and physical 
condition, special skills and talents, previous class participation, and home back- 
ground. 

Clubs in special interest areas were organized for all students who wanted to 
join. Those children who developed projects or hobbies were encouraged to make 
written and oral reports on their work. Many interesting books on widely varied 
subjects were assembled into a ‘“‘special’’ library, and the children were encouraged 
to give oral and written book reports that might interest others in reading the 
books. A science program was introduced in which special students from each class 
were chosen on the basis of their interest and their ability to finish their work 
quickly. These students participated in a simple demonstration of some basic 
principle of science conducted by the science teacher. Then students volunteered to 
go back to their own classrooms and repeat the demonstration and explanation for 
their fellow students. The Junior Safety Council program was also co-ordinated 
with the special program with the aim of providing gifted children with oppor- 
tunities for developing social responsibility in leadership. 

The scope of the program has broadened.to include far more than the needs 
of the superior children. The thorough study of the entire student population en- 
abled the faculty to identify children with other special needs and to begin to 
provide specially-trained teachers and equipment for them. This aspect of the 
program is well under way at present. The program has also expanded into the 
area of parent education. A series of three workshops has been held that was 
“intended to benefit the parents who are seeking ways to help exceptional children 
in the home.” The parents, already an active part of the school program in many 
ways, are enthusiastic about this latest project. The program was brought to the 
attention of the community when staff members from the school were invited to 
participate in a panel discussion on education sponsored by the local Chamber 
of Commerce. 

It is the able and research-minded teachers of Ridgeway School in White Plains, 
New York, who are developing this program under the inspiring and competent 
leadership of their principal, Grace Sutton. The program has the full co-operation 
of Alice Molenkamp, director of elementary education, and Carroll Johnson, 
superintendent of schools in White Plains. Yes, this is an exceptional school with 
an exceptional staff and administration. But each school is exceptional with its 
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special qualities and problems, and the “answers’’ from one program can never 
serve another except as inspiration. 

Do you ask yourself, “What special problem exists in my class that needs study?” 
or “Are there others in my school who are also research-minded and who might 
be interested in working with me?” Those who approach the problems of education 
in an organized manner discover a useful and exciting new dimension in teaching. 





The World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
will hold its 1958 Assembly of Delegates at Rome, Italy, July 31-August 7. 
es 

Pi Lambda Thetans who expect to be in Italy during that time and who 
might be interested in representing this organization at the WCOTP confer- 
ence should write immediately to: 

Mrs. Muriel A. Rose 

National Vice-President, Pi Lambda Theta 
1917 Alcatraz Avenue 

Berkeley 3, California 














ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is no longer possible, due 
to a change in postal regulations. The national office staff will continue to try 
to trace addresses of members whose journals cannot be delivered because 
they failed to notify the office that they were moving. No address changes are 
made unless members themselves notify the office to do so. The appearance of 
a new address for a member on a chapter dues list cannot be considered author- 
ity to change an address. Therefore, to insure receiving Educational Horizons 
without interruption, it is each member's responsibility to inform the national 
office PROMPTLY of any change of address. Please indicate the former as 
well as the new address. 

The national office staff would appreciate a notification to that effect if the 
change of address is for a chapter officer. 




















The President's Page 


DEAR MEMBERS OF PI LAMBDA THETA: 

HE INSPIRATION of the Twentieth Biennial Council has reached many of you 

through the reports of your representatives at Council. As the programs of chap- 
ters are released, the many ways in which members have chosen to give expression 
to the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta are read with interest by members of the 
National Board. 

Education in America and throughout the world has experienced many crises, 
Those of the decade following World War II are fresh in the minds of all of us. 
Today, education faces a critical reappraisal as civilization enters the age of space. 
Policies and curriculums at all levels and in all areas are subject to re-evaluation in 
light of trends and expectations, as well as new concepts and timeless values. Instruc- 
tion in the classroom is the serious concern of many. It is imperative that teachers be 
informed of new and basic concepts, be skillful in the arts of communication, be 
sensitive to the many aspects of human personality in the act of learning, be pre- 
pared to adapt method and content to new demands in a world which is no longer 
earth-bound. Many members of Pi Lambda Theta—whether preservice teachers, 
new of experienced teachers, administrators, or mothers—are uniquely qualified by 
scholarship and character to assume responsibility for independent, informed think- 
ing in realms which are interpenetrated by various fields of knowledge and for 
shaping educational policies and curriculums of significance in.a new era. A thought- 
ful re-examination of values is required; a forsaking of sentimental opinions which 
may no longer be tenable; a strengthening of character; a disciplining of thought 
and action; and flexibility and creativity in every realm. Alert teachers will find new 
needs for advanced study and research in the field of education—new opportunities 
to use their skills and trained judgment in a variety of ways. 

The Special Projects Committee of Pi Lambda Theta is at work examining the 
proposals formulated at Council and will propose a course of action to the National 
Board with regard to a program in which chapters and members can co-operate 
nationally for the advancement of the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta. The Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee continues under the chairmanship of Gladys H. Watson 
and enlists the help of chapters in encouraging capable members to pursue promis- 
ing research programs. 

The Nominating Committee of Pi Lambda Theta has by now received the 
suggestions of chapters for candidates for national offices. Each chapter bears a 
special responsibility in proposing the names of those individuals its membets 
believe possess the qualities of responsibility and leadership needed in service at the 
national level. Members of the Nominating Committee are always impressed with 
the qualifications of all the persons suggested to them. They strive to present a 
slate balanced in such a way that, whatever the outcome of the election, the 
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National Board will represent a broad cross section of the membership of the associa- 
tion. Chapters are urged to take an active and informed interest at all times in the 
selection of national officers. Chapter presidents are responsible for sending ballots 
to the national office by the established deadline. 

The Committee on Publications, under the chairmanship of Roberta Shine, is 
undertaking the revision of two important publications of Pi Lambda Theta—the 
Officers’ Handbook and the Book of Ceremonies. In co-operation with the Chapter 
Constitutions and Bylaws Committee, it will also prepare a guide for the revision of 
chapter constitutions to bring them into agreement, where necessary, with the Na- 
tional Constitution and Bylaws adopted in 1955. Maude A. Stewart and members 
of the Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws Committee hope, however, that chapters 
have already initiated a review of their constitutions this year and that local chapter 
constitution revision committees will consult the national committee for assistance 
on the basis of their own reviews of local and national documents. 

The results of chapter voting on proposed changes in the National Constitution 
and Bylaws are not yet known at the time of writing this message. But apprecia- 
tion is extended to those chapters which have given thoughtful consideration to 
proposed amendments and returned their ballots to the national office. 

With the faithful and efficient help of the Executive Director and the staff of 
the national office, the national organization has continuity and stability in its 
business affairs. The President is especially grateful to the staff for relieving the 
office of the president of much of the pressing business of the association. To the 
Editor and her helpers in publishing the Newsletter and Educational Horizons, the 
President and all members are indebted for devoted service. The National Board 
is especially appreciative of the co-operation and service of those members who 
have accepted appointments to national committee chairmanships and to all who 
will be working on committees during the forthcoming biennium. Finally, the 
President wishes to express her sincere personal appreciation to all who have been 
patient and helpful in these first few very busy months of the biennium. 

May the new year be a profitable one for all concerned in furthering the purposes 
of Pi Lambda Theta. 


SYLVIA VOPNI 





Members of Pi Lambda Theta attending the conference of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development in Seattle, Washington, are cordially 
invited to tour the city as the guests of the Washington Alumnz Chapter on 
‘Sunday afternoon, March 2, 1958. Members are asked to identify themselves at 
the registration desk at the ASCD meeting or to telephone Mrs. James A. Gil- 
breath (5306—9th N. E.) at Vermont 1426 upon arrival in Seattle. 
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ae weet Bi. Bernice Coffee, 
um! 
BETA Syracuse Univ.): 
President—Miss Viola Hall, 
Syracuse 5, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 
GAMMA (Univ. of Kan.): 
President—Miss Ann Johnson, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Correspondent— 
DELTA (Univ. of Pittsburgh): 
President—Miss Ruth D. Hawkins, 
Pittsburgh 7, Pa. 


5 West Blvd. S., 
10 T St., Co- 


233 W. Borden Ave., 


1600 Oxford Rd., 


648 Frayne St., 


——- ent-—Mrs. papreette Shapiro, 5400 Bay- 
Pittsburgh 6, 
EPSILON tiiniv, of Ming): 
President—Dr. Helmi Koivisto, 2261 Carter Ave., 
St. Paui 8, Minn. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Margaret Proshek, 1170 West 
County Rd. B, Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
ZETA (Univ. of Wash.): 
President—Miss Alyce Taylor, 210 Blaine Hall, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
Convespeniot— 


ETA (Univ. of Pa.): 


Special Projects Comertine 
Chairman ... Ropes 
8111 Roosevelt Way 
Seattle 15, Washington 


..Betry Bgrz 


CORRESPONDENTS, 1957-58 


President—Miss Joann Bogutz, 4934 Wynnefield Ave., 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
Correspondent— 


THETA (Univ. of Iowa 
President—Mrs. Doris rE Jakubek, College of Educ., 
State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Correspondent— 
IOTA (Ind. Univ.): 


President—Miss Alice E. Rogers, 907 S. Madison 
St., Bloomington, 


nd. 
Correspondent—Muss Helen Gibbons, Box 277, Rogets 


Center, Bloomington, Ind. 
KAPPA (Univ. of Ore.): 
st : Squall iss Anita Allen, 2077 Onyx St., Eugene, 
dre 
Correspondent— 


LAMBDA (Univ. of Chicago): 
President—Miss Helen K. Smith, 5730 S. Blackstone, 
Chicago 37, lll. 
Correspondent— 
MU (Cornell Univ.): 
President—Miss Agnes Sinniger, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 
NU (Ohio State Univ.) : 
President—Mrs. Lynette Hughes, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Correspondent—Miss Beverly Bennett, 47 E, Frambes, 


109 College Ave. 


114 E. 16th Ave, 
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WINTER, 1957 


Apt. Paieaben, Ohio 


XI (aiv. of Mich.) : 
President—Mus. Martha E. Zahn, 
Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Correspondent—Mrs. Shata L. Ling, 2304 Vinewood 
Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich, 
OMICRON (Univ. of Neb.) : 
—— Janet Shuman, 716 N. 


2304 Vinewood 


16, Lincoln, 


Correspondent— 
PI (Wash. State College): 
President—Miss Marilyn 
Pullman, Wash. 
Correspondent— 
RHO (New York Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Miriam M, Bryan, 211 E. 35th St., 
New York 16, N.Y 


Horton, 603 California, 


Correspondent—Miss Mildred Lackey, 116 Church 
St., Keyport, N.J. 

SIGMA (Univ. of S. Calif.): 

President—Mrs. Norma B. a 902 S. Man- 


hattan Pl., Los Angeles 19, Calif 
Correspondent—Dr. Gertrude C. Howard, 5258 Vil- 
lage Green, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
TAU (Univ. of N.D.): 
President—Miss Arlayne Larson, 111% N. Third 
St., Grand Forks, N.D 
Correspondent—Miss Etta Mae Wagner, 
Hall, Univ. of N.D., Grand Forks, 
UPSILON (Stanford Univ. y: 
President—Mrs. Patricia Bixler, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
CHI (Johns Hopkins Univ.): 
President—Miss Virginia H. Young, 5638 C Wood- 
mont Ave., Baltimore 12, Md. 
Correspondent— 
PSI (Univ. of Tex.): 
President—Miss Jane Callaway, 
Austin, Tex. 
Correspondent— 
OMEGA (Univ. of Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Mariella Lenahan, 676 Alma Ave., 
Oakland 10, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Jean Biggam, 325 31st Ave., 
San Mateo, Calif. 
ALPHA ALPHA (Univ. of Ariz.): 
President—Mrs. Blanche Hosack, 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA BETA (Univ. of Wis.): 
President—Miss Hada M. Ellinger, 509 N. Lake St., 
Madison, Wis. 
Correspondent Mise. Evelyn Dokken, 937 Waban 
Hill, Madison, 
ALPHA GAMMA Oi Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Mary C. Pine, 
Arlington, Mass. 
Correspondent Miss Mary Carter, 
Arlington, 
ALPHA DELTA MOniv. of Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Evelyn Banner, 
St., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mxs. Hilda Rizzo, 6518 Orange St., 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
ALPHA EPSILON (Columbia Univ.) : 
President—Miss Judith I. Wolfinger, 
Blvd., Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Frances Milling, Whittier Hall, 
zaenets College, Columbia Univ., New York 27, 


ALPHA ZETA (Northwestern Univ.): 
og agg ved Jean A. Yosepian, 811 W. Lawrence 


Johnstone 
D. 


477 Matadero St., 


5806 Wyona St., 


2021 S. Plumer, 


78 Hamlet St., 
14 Aeriel St., 


1653 N. Gardner 


103 Sheridan 


Chicago 40, Ill 
Conrestondent—Mis Toby Ruthenberg, 1320 Estes, 
Chicago, Ill 


ALPHA ETA (Harvard Grad. School of Educ.): 
President—Miss Mary A. O'Rourke, 290 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Mary C. Austin, 143 Concord 
Ave., Lexington 73, Mass. 

ALPHA THETA (George Washington Univ.): 

President—Mrs. Alice R. Nelsen, 6902 Farragut St., 
Woodlawn, Hyattsville, Md. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Isabelle D. McClintock, 5200 
Shadyside Ave. S.E., Washington 23, Dc. 

ALPHA IOTA (Claremont College) : 

President—Mrs. Elisabeth Clarke, Baseline Rd. at 
Mountain Ave., Claremont, Calif. 
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Correspondent—Mrs, Edna May Soper, 520 Yale Ave., 
Claremont, Calif, 
ALPHA KAPPA (Pa. State Univ.): 
President—Miss Margaret Raabe, 210 E. Hamilton 
Ave., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Dorothy Ann Schultz, 632 W. 
Prospect Ave., State College, Pa. 
ALPHA LAMBDA (Southern Methodist Univ.) : 
President—Miss Eilene Higgins, 7242 Brookcove Lane, 
Dallas 14, Tex. 
Correspondent—Miss Bludworth, 3101 
Daniels, Dallas, Tex. 
ALPHA MU (Univ. ‘of N.M.): 
reenne te Monte gh Davis, 421 Richmond 
Albuquerque, N.M 
Coote Helen Harriger, 2626 General 
Marshall Ave. N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
ALPHA NU (Univ. of Buffalo): 
President—Dr. Grace W. Gates, 
Snyder 26, N.Y. 
Correspondent Miss Alice G. Oliver, 
Dr., Williamsville 21, N.Y. 
ALPHA XI (Univ. of Tenn.): 
President—Mrs. June S. Chase, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent—the President 
ALPHA OMICRON (Colo. State College): 
President—Miss Glenyce Goodbary, 2047 8th Ave., 
Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA PI (Wayne State Univ.) : 
President—Mrs. Cynthia Colvin, 24061 Condon, Oak 
Park 37, Mich. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA RHO (Univ. of Colo.): 
President—Miss Marjorie Ann Harley, Farrand Hall, 
Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent Miss Rebecca 
omen’s Club, Boulder, Colo. 
ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. Women’s Univ ® Fe 
President—Miss Betty Lou Skiles, Box, 2096, T.W.U. 


Sta., Denton, Tex. 
Coxrespendont— Dion Lucy Hale, Box 2357, T.W.U. 
ton 
ALPHA TAU (Ball State Teachers College): 
President—Mrs. Lucile Hollis, Rangeline Rd., Rt. 7, 


Muncie, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Alice Good, Sulphur Springs, 


nad. 
ALPHA UPSILON (Southern Ill. Univ.): 
President—Miss pes, Jack, Thompson Point 2, So. 
Ill. Univ., Carbondale, Ill. 
Correspondeni— 
ALPHA PHI (Univ. of Fla.): 
President—Mrs. Ola Lee Means, Box 26, Lake City, 


Fla. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy Laird, 1104 S.W. 7th 
Ave., Gainesville, Fla. 
ALPHA CHI (Long Beach State College): 
President—Miss Viola Sampert, 2808 Clark Ave., 
Long Beach 15, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Grace L. Davies, 3809 Los 
Coyotes Diagonal, Long Beach 8, Calif. 
ALPHA PSI (Los Angeles State College): 
President—Mtrs. a, Unanian, 3009 S, Orange Dr., 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


Marilyn 


139 Huxley Dr., 
120 Monroe 


1705 W. Clinch, 


Tafoya, University 


Correspondent—Miss Lynn Werner, 4022 W. Sth 
St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNA (Columbia): 


President—Mtzs. 220 Edgewood, 


Elizabeth English, 
Columbia, 

Commute. Ruth Cook, 812 Maupin Rd., 
Columbia, 


Mo. 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNA: (Columbus): 
President—Mrs. Inez P. Bryant, 55 Blenheim Rd., 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mrs. Faye Reeder, 1490 Neil Ave., 
Columbus 1, Ohio 
CHICAGO ALUMNA (Chicago area, Ill.): 
President—Mrs, Marjorie Mills, 1124 Church St., 
Evanston, III. 


i ate Shine, Ridgeview Hotel, 
vansto 
COUNCIL BLUFFS- OMAHA ALUMNZ (lowa-Neb.): 
President—Mrs. Mary Ann Steele, 1312 N. 52nd St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
—— Leta Holley, 5108 Dodge St., 


DAYTON ‘'ALUMN (Ohio): 
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tg gy em naa 4207 Shroyer sag se po OHIO Ci to pan (Cleveland): 
rt. yton 9, io esident—Miss Mildred Di 1634 P, 
Correspondent —Miss Anna Lemke, 434 Grand Ave., L akewood 7. Ohio 2s ake 
DE WV ALUMNAE (Col ): Correspondent Miss ogg Owings, 2008 Ro 
NV olo. evelan eights, Ohi 
bipig: ena — W. Snyder, 2390 S. Broad- PASADENA ALUMN& (Calif.): 4 
way, Denver, President—Mrs. Jean Williams, 1132 Sherat Dr. 
Correspondent—-Miss “Gertrude Ford, 1345 Logan St., La Canada, Calif. a 
oe a Otic.) Cormespondont—Mise aoe McFarland, 907 Monte 
ic onrovia 
Pret Denk 1A hai Wg a 7219 E. Can- PHILADELPHIA caged Pe.) wil 
e roi es. t— ’ 7 i ‘ 
Correspondent—Mrs. Kathleen F. Bridge, 18924 Marx, "Hothone. Pa = ee inne 7 
sucee te a ee = cn aa 1215 
re. dr W. Coll swoo Bs: 
ae Pe os Pearle A. Hewitt, 1601 Olive St., PORTLAND VALUMNZE "ee: we ; 
Apt. Se ugene, Ore. | President—Mrs. Harriett Foreman, 2200 S.E. %%6 
Comet ‘ent—Miss Lottie Lee Lamb, 1449 Co- Portland, Ore. 3 
avaeeeaa” Pia a) Coprespondent—Miss Helen Schaper, 4733 N.E. 188 
nd.): t 11 
President—Mrs. Ora Mae Winstead, 211 Dreier ST. LOUIS ALUMN& (Mo.): ; 
Blvd., Evansville 12, Ind. President—Miss Nancy Growden, 3012 Coleman, § 
Correspondent—Miss Salibelle Royster, 634 E. Black- Louis 17, Mo. ‘ 
scene tye nd.): Correspondent Mrs. Marjorie Geist, 15 Marikne 
n a ille, Il 
Be oe Rng — Ehle, 127 McKinnie Ave., Saxe BERNARDINO th rongt Fane ge (Calif) 
or! 5 s, t— I tti, 1749 “EY § 
Correspondent—Mrs. Juanita Decker, 4218 Tacoma, ‘Apt. 105, owe a a Cali if. : P 
cain Wane _ (N_D.): Correspondent —Dr. {Chalets Tothill, 3030 Del Rosa 
President—Miss Rebecca Calderwood, 608 Belmont SAN DIEGO. ALUMNAE <ealit.): E 
cot. Gund Feds, ND. i “—— oe Wiseman, 2345 Presidis 
INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ: (Ind.): Comiandaan te Ween 
i age af ostol, 4703 E, Kessler SAN JOSE ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
v ndianapolis 22, In j — 
cuneplcieeien. Alice Eagle, 795 W. Drive, sag Ay Rg oe | W. Clark, 2021 Bel zi 
maaan eel A Kon io ): ee Lois Pryor, 817 N. 2nd Se 
President Mrs, Tabel Hiltcusoes, “'$822 E. 17th SANTA BARBARA ALUMNA (Calif.): 
Correspondent—Miss ‘Emma Krumsiek, 3819 Agnes, yay gee 04. Calif. ee 
KENTUCKIANA "ALUMNA: (Ind.-Ky.): Cee oe 
--Ky.): ope Ranc anta Barbara, Cali 
“ean oie ty. Smith, 2039 Douglas sANTA’ MONICA BAY AREA ALUMN4 (Calif 
Correspondent—Mrs. Anna S. Ransaw, 2506 W. a ee Bleer, 3875 W. an 
Lone Bhatal lees |? (cuit ): “Br. tog Anaces Sane Dente, 5804 Whi 
.° . . * ngeles 19, Calif. J 
Presidents Mes, Martha Ri Cunning, 2354 McNab SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNA: (Bloomington 
Correspondent —Miss Claire L. Rogers, 2023 Lime President Ds Angela Mensing Beatty, 920 
phd g Beach 6, Calif. itchell, Bloomington, Ind. 4 
LOS ne Lone ALUMNZ. (Calif.) a ll Estella Dyer, 719 W. 
oomington n 
a Rhee Coe E. Wolle, 28750 Enrose SPOKANE ALUMNA: (Wash.): 
Correspondent—Dt. Ernestine Kinney, 1622 N. President—Miss Marcella Smith, E. 8712 H 
Avenue 46, Los Angeles 41, Calif. ton, i aon 62, Wash. y 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMN& (N.Y.): Covepand ent —Miss Vivian Sweeney, W. 114- 
t— . Nutl 05 West End ¥ 
Mie "New You NY. OD SS BP TOLEDO ALUMNZ (Ohio): 
CorresBondent—Dr._ Ruth Lofgren, 3310 Avenue H, President—Miss Ruth Maier, 438 Langdon 
Toledo 9, Ohio E 
Ethel Wooden, 2717 Ful@ 


Brooklyn 10, 4 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMN (San Fran- Correspondent—Miss | 
cisco Bay area): St., Toledo 10. Ohio 
708 Edwards St., WASHINGTON ALUMNZ (Seattle): 


President—Miss Theresia Nelson, [ : 
Crockett, Calif President—Mrs. Ruth Yates, 4757-47th Ave. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen F. Holt, 916 Union St., Seattle 5, Wash. 4 
Alameda, Calif. Correspondent—Mrs. Matilda Gilbreath, 5306 
NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMN (South Bend Ave. N.E:, Seattle 5, Wash. 
area): WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNZ: (Pittsburgi 


President Miss Edith L. Steele, 740 E. Woodside, President—Dr. Catherine A. V. Lyons, 12 $4 


d 14, Ind. mont Ave., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Myrtle Burns, 1217 Diamond Correspondent--Miss Laura M. Braun, Apt. 
Ave., South Bend 16, Ind. 5440 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 





endon 


Cancas 





